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JOHN M. SYNGE 

ONE OF THE RARE PORTRAITS OF 
THE AUTHOR OF "THE PLAYBOY 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD" 



THE LOTUS 

MAGAZINE 

J. M. SYNGFS MASTER-PIECE 

PRODUCED IN AMERICA 

By Gustav Kobbe 

HE Playboy of the Western World" 
seems to have been devised for the 
purpose of filling the playhouses of the 
Western world with terror. At the 
first performance of this play by J. M. 
Synge in New York by the Irish play 
ers the theatre was a scene of such dis- 
turbance on the part of Irishmen whose feelings seemed hon- 
estly if mistakenly outraged, that the greater part of the first 
act became a dumb show because inaudible for the tumult, 
that prevailed in the auditorium. Order having been re 
stored by the forcible ejection by the police of many of the 
disturbers from the theatre the act was repeated and the 
performance progressed with fewer interruptions, though in 
a far from orderly manner. 
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If Americans hooted Madame Butterfly,because an Ameri' 
can Naval officer is shown up as a libertine and hissed the 
opera because of the sarcastic introduction of the opening 
bars of "The Star-Spangled Banner," they would be as much 
within their rights as those who attempted to break up the 
representations of "The Playboy of the Western World."— 
They would have no rights at all. For the rioters missed the 
entire point of the play. They took out a few lines, object' 
ionable if considered apart from the scheme into which they 
fit, but so palpably part of a drama of exaggeration and brag' 
gadoccio that it seems impossible for persons otherwise sen' 
sible to regard them from any other point of view. Strange 
that a people so witty as the Irish should be so lacking in 
humor. 

The people in Synge's play happen to be Irishmen, but 
in character they are of the world at large. Drawn from 
certain remote sections of his native land and wholly famil' 
iar to him, he seeks through them to express in the language 
and actions of a people whom he knows, certain truths that 
are inherent in humanity the world over. In his preface to 
the play he says that he has not used more than one or two 
words that he has not heard among the country people of 
Ireland or spoken in his own nursery, adding that any one 
who has lived in real intimacy with the Irish pesantry will 
know that the wildest sayings and ideas in "The Playboy of 
the Western World" are tame indeed compared with the 
fancies one may hear in any little hillside cabin in Gessala, 
or Carraroe, or Dingle Bay. "In Ireland for a few years 
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more," he writes, "we have a popular imagination that is fiery 
and magnificent, and tender; so that those of us who wish to 
write start with the chance that is not given to writers in 
places where the springtime of the local life has been for' 
gotten, and the harvest is a memory only, and the straw has 
been turned into bricks." 

No bricks without straw will be found in Synge's play. 
At the very outset a wonderful atmosphere of time and place 
is created by speech that is as simple as it is racial— speech 
that smacks of the soil. Pegeen is seated at a table in her 
father's rough, untidy public house on a wild coast of Mayo. 
Enter to her Shawn Keogh, to whom she is betrothed. Here 
is a part of the scene: — 

Shawn Keogh— Where's himself? 
Pegeen— He's coming. 
Shawn— I didn't see him on the road. 
Pegeen— How would you see him and it dark night 
this half hour gone by? . . . It's above the crossroads 
he is, meeting Philly Cullen; and a couple more are go' 
ing along with him to Kate Cassidy's wake. 

Shawn— And he's going that length in the dark 
night? 

Pegeen— He is surely, and leaving me lonesome on 

the scruff of the hill. Isn't it long the nights are now, 

Shawn Keogh, to be leaving a poor girl with her own 

self counting the hours to the dawn of day? 

Shawn is a poltroon ; Pegeen a high-spirited girl of the wild 

country. And when into the "public" there swaggers Christy 
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Mahon, a sentimental, poetic, irresponsible youth with the 
boast that he has killed his father in a quarrel on a high and 
windy hill, the simple folk about there make a hero of him, 
he wins Pegeen from her betrothed, the village widow tries 
to draw him to her cottage, the girls bring him presents- 
all this until his father, who has been wounded but not killed, 
arrives in pursuit of him. Under Pegeen's taunts that after 
all he is not a hero, he attacks his father again. The struggle 
occurs off-stage and when Christy comes in he believes that 
he has now finally made away with his father and will again 
be a great hero in the eyes of the girl he loves. 

But not so. "There is a great gap," she says, "between a 
gallous story and a dirty deed."" What in the playboy s ex- 
aggerated narrative had seemed a grand act of bravery had 
become the "dirty deed" of a son striking his father to death. 
They bind him, Pegeen herself assisting, and are about to de- 
liver him to the authorities,when the father who has escaped 
death at his son's hand once more, crawls in. Father and son 
start back together for their home, but Christy Mahon never 
will be the same terrorised boy as he was before his first 
struggle with theoldman. A lie, and the few hours of heroism 
with which his bravado clothed him, have given him the 
courage as he expresses it, to "go romancing through a romp' 
ing lifetime from this hour to the dawn of judgment day." 

Such in its briefest terms is the story of "The Playboy of 
the Western World." That a parricide should be made a 
hero of even on the wild coast of Mayo has been taken by 
those who have attacked the play, to imply that Irish women 
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and Irish men are willing to do honor to young fellows who 
have killed their fathers. lines which on the first night here 
aroused one of the greatest tumults were Christy's exclama- 
tion that up to the time he killed his father there wasn't a per- 
son in Ireland knew the kind he was; and the speech when, 
at the end of the first act, he lies down on the bed that Pegeen 
has made up for him and soliliquizes:— "Well, it's a clean bed 
and soft with it, and it's great luck and company I've won 
me in the end of time— two fine women fighting for the likes 
of me— till I'm thinking this night wasn't I a foolish fellow 
not to kill my father in the years gone by." Later on when 
Pegeen definitely has cast off Shawn, he laments that "it's a 
hard case to be an orphan and not to have your father that 
you're used to, and you'd easy kill and make yourself a hero 
in the sight of all." 

These speeches were highly objectionable to those who 
believed that Synge was traducing the Irish character. But 
they were all part of his scheme, his broader purpose, to in- 
dicate that simple beings anywhere may be impressed for a 
while with the bravado of a coward. Far from being only 
Irish, this playboy has in him the strain of Don Quixote, Don 
Cesar de Basan, Tartarin. He is all these, but intheenviron- 
ment of Irish peasantry on a wild coast of Mayo, instead of 
under the smiling sun of France and Spain. A "playboy," not 
of the Western world but of the world, this Don Quixote 
of the windy hill, this Don Cesar of Michael Flaherty's she- 
been, this Tartarin of Pegeen Mike. 
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